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8. — Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and other De- 
tails. By Charles L. Eastlake. Edited by Charles C. Per- 
kins. Boston: James K. Osgood & Co. 1870. 

The popularity of Mr. Eastlake's book is an indication of the pre- 
vailing interest in art, of which well-attended drawing-schools and 
projected art museums are the other tokens. The chief part of the 
book is devoted to special hints on the designing of household furniture ; 
but the general principles which it is the main object of the book to 
enforce are those which underlie all good decorative design. Such 
with others are the following propositions : that a design of an object 
should indicate its use, and that its shape and mode of treatment should 
be that best suited to the material employed ; that the evidence of 
human handiwork is always more valuable in decoration than mere 
elaboration and finish ; that decoration should not attempt to imitate 
natural forms, but to typify them. 

From such principles as his starting-point, he wages a hardy war on 
shaded designs in carpets or wall-papers, on wooden scroll-work and 
" applied " mouldings, on concealed hinges and locks, on varnish, cut 
glass, rococo jewelry, the rounded corners of custom-made furniture, 
and the construction of dining-tables, and every one will acknowledge 
the force of his faultfinding. It is done in an interesting fashion which 
all can appreciate, and the book well deserves its success. 

The book has, however, its faults, and above all else it is unfortunate, 
that while the author's own designs fairly illustrate the excellent text, 
they are in themselves far from comely. Mr. Eastlake's furniture 
looks barbarous and uncouth, and one might expect the aspect of his 
hall-table and bookcase, cabinet and chest of drawers, to undo all the 
force of his text. Curiously enough, however (and this is no compli- 
ment to our native designers of furniture), things have taken a course 
that Mr. Eastlake probably little intended. These very designs have 
been executed over and over again, and one maker from the neighbor- 
hood of Boston stated the other day that he had repeatedly executed 
all the designs in the book, — a fact which indicates more zeal for im- 
provement than knowledge of the best means of obtaining it. Any 
one who feels tempted to appropriate Mr. Eastlake's designs would, in 
our opinion, do better by consulting a volume of designs for furniture 
of a similar character by Mr. Talbert, lately published in London. 
But both gentlemen intended their books as hints only, and not as work- 
ing drawings ; their illustrations were mere indications of what might 
be done, not models for universal use. 

Mr. Eastlake's designs are all Gothic or grotesque, while furniture 
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not only may be, but in this country must be, designed in many styles, 
and it can and ought to be reasonably framed and put together in any 
one of them. There are those among us, for instance, who think noth- 
ing more homely and comfortable than were the dwelling-houses of fifty 
or a hundred years ago, with their heavy mahogany furniture, and sec- 
retaries inlaid with brass, and tile fireplaces and four-posters, and 
stairways with twisted posts and balusters, and delicate wooden decora- 
tion in cornice and finish. These bear no resemblance to Mr. East- 
lake's designs, yet all is refined, delicate, comfortable, and well built, 
and adapted to its uses. The man who admires this may never admire 
Mr. Eastlake's designs, but the same principles — and this is the good 
of the book — can guide them both. 

As Mr. Eastlake very justly says, it would be undesirable and im- 
possible to reject in manufacture the mechanical appliances of modern 
times, but the book is by no means written in this spirit. It is well to 
appreciate in art the evidence of human handiwork ; that India rugs are, 
in point of design, better than modern carpets ; that wrought metal work 
shows the thoughts of the artist more than does cast work, or that water- 
colors can never be imitated by chromo-lithography : but only a few can 
have " hand " work, and the rest of us may as well accept the fact. Mod- 
ern houses must be made attractive, if at all, by showing how machine 
work and furniture made by wholesale may be tasteful ; how screws and 
cast-iron and veneered doors and mill-planed mouldings may be properly 
used. These modern inventions would have been prized by mediaeval 
workmen, and it is absurd in this age for searchers after truth to long 
for mortices and tenons, where a screw is cheaper, quicker, and stifFer ; 
or for solid oak to be cracked and checked by furnace heat, when ve- 
neering will avoid it ; or for hand labor in framing ordinary cheap furni- 
ture, which a factory will turn out at a quarter of the cost. The author 
really does explain what should guide the use of these methods, but he 
always speaks of them with regret and disgust, and he never shows by 
illustration how such work is to be done. 

Foreign travel, with visits to foreign galleries, have given a large 
class of our people the beginning of an art education. It is to be hoped 
that the trustees of art museums will see that the amusement of this 
class is not their best object. No art interest can take a strong ground 
here until the mass of the people, and above all the artisans, feel it. In 
Munich there has lately been formed a National Museum, representing 
the art workmanship of the country in all ages. After South Kensington, 
it is the most interesting gallery of art labor in Europe ; and as it repre- 
sents the growth of one country, it is in that respect the more interesting 
of the two. These galleries ought to form the models for the early years 
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of our museums. Casts of statuary, copies of ancient and masterly mod- 
ern pictures, are of unspeakable value as models ; but more of the pupils 
of purely fine art go abroad, or have access to books and photographs ; 
while the decorators, cabinet-makers, carpenters, iron-workers, design- 
ers in stuffs, stone-carvers, and the like, ought to be shown what artisans 
in good ages have done in just such work. If we start with teaching this 
class, we shall be doing the best work. The training to which this book 
points the way will do much for us, and we cannot close without rec- 
ommending it to all who are interested in this good work, whether 
privately or publicly. 



9. — Songs from tfie Old Dramatists. Collected and edited by Abbt 
Sage Richardson. New York : Published by Hurd and Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1873. 

One must be grateful for a little volume like this of Mrs. Richardson's, 
which gives the public what few would be able ever to find for them- 
selves, and fewer still would be able to put their hands on without 
more exertion than one cares to give when in a mood for the enjoyment 
of poetry. Her collection is more than tolerably complete ; there is 
not a poem in it which does not deserve a place in an anthology of this 
sort, and there are few songs of the dramatists omitted which any one 
will miss. There is one from Thomas Nash's " Will Somer's Last Will 
and Testament," beginning, . — 

" Adieu, farewell earth's bliss, 
This world uncertain is : 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly : 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us ! " 

which we should have been glad to have seen in the volume, espe- 
cially on account of the third stanza, which runs as follows : — 

" Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour : 
Brightness falls from the air ; 
•Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye ; 
I am sick ; I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us ! " 



